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fuels and romantic, its inhabitants may, 
at a moderate expense, regale their finer 
feelings with the beauties of nature, and 
gratify their grosser appetites with che 
Pleasures of the table. e sea, at a dis- 
tance so short as to place within reach all 
the oageheny o— that ay pon 
bestows, w are imported into the s 

elous and commodious docks of Leith’ is 
yet removed far enough to keep out of 
the way the dirt and low population which 
ee ee 


tieal notice of Edinburgh Castle, given in 

the first page of the 204th number of the 

‘Mirror. We have made these obser- 

i to our 

r 

on Calton 

Hill, and which may be proudly viewed 
VoL. vii.. 2C 


as monuments of the genius and industry 
of the modern Athenians. The above 
spirited and beautiful view of Calton 
ill, which is engraved from an ori- 
ginal sketch done expressly for this 
work by a friend, exhibits the princi- 
pal structures, and other improvements, 
carrying on there with an alacrity charac- 
teristic of the nation. The buildings 
on the lower road are the gateway to 
the Debtors’ Jail, and the New High 
School. On the summit of the hill, to 
the right, are the Old and New Observa- 
tories; the Mausoleum erected to the 
memory of Professor Playfair; Nelson’s 
Monument; and the Parthenon. The 
ey alone, and not the pen, are calcu- 
ted to give the reader any adequate idea 
of the extensive, novel, and un el 
poten Son Ce Hill. No single 
ure can justice to it; a panorama 
Fone can at des view exhibit the ancient 
churches and buildings, with the curious 
lofty houses ; and, on the other hand, the 
, airy, and regular streets of the New 
‘down ; the harbour, shipping, and Firth 
of Forth, forming a striking contrast to 
the ru; rocks of Arthur's Seat, Salis. 
bury Craigs, and the Pentland Hills. 
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COVENT GAKVEN IN FORMER 
DAYS. 


(For the Mirror.) 
Covent GaRDEN market was formerly 
a part of the Convent-garden belonginz 
to the abbots of Westminster, which, 
(says Malton) extended to St. Martin’s 
church. After the dissolution, it was 
first granted by Edward VI. to the pro- 
tector Somerset ; and after his attainder, 
bestowed in 1552, upon John, carl of Bed- 
ford, er with a field adjoining, 
called the Seven-acres, upon which the 
street now called Long -Acre was built. 
About 1634, Francis, Earl of Bedford 
began to clear away the old buildings, 
and formed the present square, which 
would have been the handsomest in 
the metropolis had it been completed as 
it was originally designed by Inigo Jones. 
See Malton’s ‘* London and Westmins- 
ter.” 
*« Where Covent-Garden’s famous temple stands, 
That boasts the work of Jones’ immortal hands, 
Columns with plain magnificence appear, 
Aud graceful porches lead along the square." 
Gay. 
Bedford house was a mean wooden 
building shut up from the street ‘by an 
ordinary brick wall, with a garden on the 
north. In 1711, Bohea tea was sold at 
26s. the pound at the barber’s pole, next 
door to the brazier’s shop, in-Southamp- 
street; whigh was built on the site of 
Bedford-houge, which was erected in 1552, 
and taken down in 1704. In 1671, a pa- 
tent was granted for a market, which 
was so very prejudicial to the magnificent 
buildings, that instead of their being in- 
habited by persons of distinction, as for- 
inetly, they were obliged to take up with 
vintners, coffee-men, and other such in. 
habitants. Tom’s, Will's, and Button’s 
were the coffee-houses so frequently men- 
tioned by the Spectator, &c. At Will’s, 
Dryden was lain in wait for, and severely 
beat by ns in masks; and at But- 
ton’s, liey Cibber is said to have 
laced a birch over the chimney to whip 
‘ope, should he again appear in that 
room. Sir Cornelius Vermulen resided 
in Maiden-lane, in 1647. Lady Rich. 
ardson resided in Bedford-street in the 
same year; the site now occupied by Mr. 
Pitt Cobbett, painter to his majesty, a 
entleman well known for his love of 
terature and urbanity of manners. In 
King-street, in 1690, resided the countess 
of Berks and lady gs, ape in 1722, the 
bishop of St. David. In the same year, 
earl Ferrars lived in Covent-garden. In 
1761, the celebrated Kitty Clive lived 
in Henrietta-street. The cider-cellar in 


Maiden-lane, was frequented by Chatter- . 


ton, Porson, and other literary characters. 
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In 1661, April 28th, the parian paid 
two-pence a yard for taking up twenty. 
eight yards of the blue cloth that the king 
walked upon to his coronation. Richard. 
son’s hotel formerly belonged to Dr. Wil. 
liam Hunter, theanatomical lecturer. In the 
centre of Covent-garden fire-works were 
displayed in 1672, and September 10th, 
1690 ; and the colamn was taken down 
in June, 1790. In Hart-street at the end 
of Bow-street, stood the ‘* Two Golden 
Balls,”’ a house famous for musical en- 
tertainments in 1711; February 12th, 
1712, prince Eugene was present. In 
Covent-garden stood the Rose tavern. 
Mr. Thomas Rich and Mr. Edward 
Bickerstaff, lived in Russel-street in 1690. 
Mr. Rich and Mr. Lambert, the scene 
painter, were the first founders of the beef. 
steak club in an upper room in Covent-gar- 
den theatre ;—the second club was held at 
Langford’s, now Robins’ auction room. 
Sir Francis Kynaston had a house in 
Covent-garden, in which king Charles I., 
in 1636, established an emy, called 
“ Museum Minerve,” for the instruction 
of gentlemen in arts and sciences, &c. 
Sir James Thornhill, in 1724, opened his : 
academy for drawing, in Covent-garden. | 
The comedian Joe Haines, commonly 
called count Haines, died in Hart-street, 
1701.. Chandos-street was named after 
lady Shandois. In the Piazza, which 
was burnt in March 9th, 1769, stood 
Punch’s theatre in -1711; boxes 2s. 6d. 
pit 1s. Gd. No person to be admitted in 
masks or riding-hoods. At an auction 
at the Shakspeare tavern, November 8th, 
1804; Mr. Richardson was enabled to 
adorn his coffee-room with the lion’s-head 
letter box, originally put up at Button’s 
by Mr. Addison, (See Guardian.) The 
sign of this tavern, was the performance 
of Clarkson the famous sign-painter, who 
painted the historical picture in Mer. 
chant Tailors’ Hall; he was in high re- 
pute about 1750, and died at Islington 
about 1776.—See Smith’s Antiquities of 
the City of Westminster, where will be 
found a curious plan of Bedford house, 
Covent-garden, &c., taken about 1690, 
which is engraved from a drawing in the 
possession of the late John Charles 
Crowle, Esq. F. A. S. P. T. W. 





WINTER. 
(For the Mirror.) 
‘Wine o'er the barren plain the bleak wind 

flies, 

Sweeps the high mountain’s top, and with 
its breath, 

Swelis the curl'd river o'er the plain beneath, — 

Where many a clay-built hut in ruin lies.” 


Hoary winter has now taken full pos- 
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session of the meadows and fields 3 and . 


has, too, blasted all the rich and luxu- 
riant flowers in my little garden. Wherever 
I turn my anxious eye, in the fond hope 
of meeting with some object on which it 
may repose, I behold nothing but an 
awful change in the face of nature—no 
pleasing variety—no sweet birds of song 
—nothing, alas! but one general scéne 
of confusion. That stately tree, whose 
ample branches once gave shelter to a nu- 
merous host of feathered songsters, and 
under the thick foliage of which I have 
often sat in the beautiful evenings of sum- 
mer, is now quite leafless and bare. The 
little bower, at the extremity of my en- 
closure, in which I have passed many an 
hour in contemplating the beauty of my 
lants and flowers, now presents a me- 
choly ruin ; for the honey-suckle has 
decayed, the wild rose’ has ceased to 
bloom, the hyacinth and tulip have de- 
parted, and every plant is in embryo. 
“Ah! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought ? 

For now the storm howls mournful thro’ the 

brake, 

And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless 

flake.”* 

If we stir abroad in this inclement 
season of the year, it is with reluctance ; 
for all the ficlds being desolate, and the 
trees blasted by the surly wind, we see 
no object to engage gur attention. Home, 
now, appears to us in all its fascinatin 
Sweetness ; for while the storm rages, an 
the genial warmth of the sun is far away, 
we draw our chairs to our social fire-sides, 
crack jokes and nuts, laugh and sing, in 
defiance. It is to be hoped, however, 
that we shall never be callous to the suf- 
ferings of the poor, who have neither 
home nor shelier during the winter’s 
storm. Their wants are numerous, and 
their sufferings invariably embitter our 
moments of jov : - 


“ How many feel, this very moment, death 
And 4i the sad variety of pain!” 
G. W.N. 
* Dr. Beattie’s Minstrel. 





Origihs and Inventions. 
bo. XXIII 





ENGLAND. 

ENGLAND was formerly called Samothea, 
from Samothes (as some report) the sixth 
son of Japhet, who first inhabited here, 
252 years after the flood. It was also 
tamed Albion (as is said) from Albion, 
agiant, the son of Neptune, who, after 
‘he had conquered the Samotheans, settled 
here 335 years after the deluge. Some 
say it was called Tr al allis Rupilus, 
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from the white rocks towards France, 
which is most probable. The Grecians 
called it Britain, for what reason we know 
not. It may be from Prittania, which 
signifies metals, they finding the island 
full of brass, tin, iron, 1d, silver, and 
lead. Lastly, it was named England, 
from Engloior, a place ‘in Detimark, 
which was neither ¢ by the Danes 
nor Normans, and retained that title 873 
years, till king James the First came to 
the crown ra united England to Scot- 
land, which is since called Great Britain. 
It waa accounted the fortunate island, and 
pope Innocent, in the reign of Henry the 
Third, was so in love with it, that he 
would have come over to sce it, if the 
king would have permitted him. 


PALESTINE. 


Ir was called Palestine from the Philis- 
tines, who inhabited the sea-coasts. _ It 
was also called Judea, from Juda; and 
the Holy Land from our Saviour’s resi- 
dence and sufferings in it ; and it is called 
Canaan, and the Promised Land in the 
Scriptures. It is 150 miles in length, 
and 80 in breadth; and in the time of 
Solomon it seems to have extended from 
the Mediterranean Sea to the river Eu- 
phrates. As a patt of Asiatic Turkey, 
it is bounded by Mount Lebanus, which 
divides it from Syria on the north ; by 
Mount Herman, which separates it fiom 
Arabia Deserta on the east ; by the moun- 
tains of Seir and the Desarts of Arabia 
Petrea on the south; and by the Medi- 
terranean Sea on the west, 
BAYONNE. 

Tue city of Bayonne, in Latin, Bajona, 
or Lapurdum, is situated in Labourd, a 
viscounty in the province of Gascoigne, 
in France. Some authors are of opinion 
that it was the Aqua Auguste of the 
Romans ; but it is certain that its ancient 
name was Lapurdum ; on which account 
its Episcopal See, which depends on the 
metropolitan of Auch, was styled Epis- 
copatus Lapurdensis, or of Labourd, till 
the year 1150, when it began to be called 
Bayonensis, or of Bayonne; and the 
whole territory lying between St. Scbas- 
tian and Fontarabia, was part of the vis- 
county of Bayonne, and possessed by the 
viscount in the year 1177, according to 
the report of Roger Hoveden and Peter 
de Marca, who also, with others, affirm, 
that that country belonged to the diocese 
of Bayonne, till the time of Philip I]. 
king of Spain; who, not choosing. that 
a part of his country should be under. the 
ecclesiastical _ jurisdiction of ,a. French 
bishop, obtained for it from the pope a 
vicar-general, notwithstanding the cemon- 
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strances of its proper diocesan, the bishop 
of Bavonne. 


GIBRALTAR. 


Tue first name by which this mountain 
was known, was that of Mons Calpe, 
and it continued to be so called till the 
incursions of the Arabs in the year 713. 
Historians say, that it was possessed by 
the Scythians at the first settlement of 
that country. When the all-conquering 
‘ Romans reduced Iberia, this mountain 
afforded a tem asylum to the Bo- 
ticans; but their residence was vain, and 
& Roman settlement was made to the west 
of Calpe, which bore the name of Julia 
Traducta. The inians seized on 
all Beetica, but it was in recovered 
by Lucius Licinius Lucullus, and Calpe 
temained in the possession of the Romans 
until they were ultimately driven out of 
all Spain by the Westrogoths, in 568. 
A domestic quarrel introduced the Arabs 
into S in the year 713. The moun- 
obtained the name of Jabal 
Tarik, or Tarik’s Mountain, Tarik be- 
ing the chief under whom the incursion 
‘was made. This is declared to be the 
origin of the name which by corruption 
of sound and orthography, is now Gibral- 
tar. 


E 


which is a large promontory in the pro- 
vince of Andalusia, in Spain, is no less 
remarkable in regard to the thirteen sieges 
ne. 

In 1310, Alonzo Perez de Guzman 
first took it from the Infidels, which so 
enraged them, that they murdered their 
~~ So 

second siege was in 1316, when 
Ismael, king of Grenada, in vain at- 
— to retake it. 
third commenced in February, 
1332, under Abamelique, when the Spa- 
niards, after enduring almost intolerable 
and subsisting for weeks on the 
of their shields, were starved into 
a += in the middle of June. 
fourth siege was begun by Don 
Alonzo XT. in theend of the same month, 
he having been within four days march of 
the place on its surrender. This invest- 
ment was attended with uncommon cir- 
cumstances of hardship, both to the be- 
and The latter were 
blocked up in the neck of Gibraltar by 
the king of Grenada and Abamelique, 


Alonzo again sat down before it in 
the summer, 1349, and during this, 
which was the fifth siege, and which con- 
tinued for nine months, the garrison was 
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reduced to great straits. But Don Alonzo 
we off by the plague in March, 

The emperors of Fez neglecting their 
Spanish territories, Juzaf, third king of 
Grenada, took it in 1410. This was the 
sixth siege, but the next year the inhabi. 
tants drove out the conquerors, and put 
themselves under the protection of Muley 
Bueld, emperor of Fez. 

Juzaf besieged it in form in January 
following with a fleet and army, and the 
garrison was starved into a surrender. 
This was the seventh siege. 

The eighth siege was in 1438, when 
Don Emique de Guzman attacked it with 
a strong force, but was defeated by the 
Moors, and drowned. His son, however, 
brought off the remains of his army. 

In 1462, the son returned with a greater 
foree, and took the place, which ever 
since has remained in possession of the 
Christians. This was the ninth siege, 

The tenth was in 1704, when it was 
torn from the Spaniards by the English, 
under the command of Sir George Rooke. 
Upon this occasion the conquest was par- 
ticularly ascribed to the seamen, om 
irregular enterprise hurried them to seve- 
ral posta which commanded the garrison, 
and which ‘brought the enemy to sur- 
render. 

An expedition was immediately formed, 
and the eleventh siege commenced under 
the marquis de Vi The siege 
lasted four months ; and finding all their 
efforts, though vigorous, were vain, it 
was abandoned in 1705. 

England, fully sensible of its impor- 
tance, has maintained it at an immense 
expense, and taken such advan 
of its natural powers in disposing the 
works that have been raised, as to make 
it indubitably the strongest fortification 
in the universe. The recovery of this 
post at one time gave the Spaniards sub- 


oq for Mee sme a war, and at another 
been claimed as the price of peace. 
They ceded it at the peace of Utrecht 
without grace, for they stipulated for a 
ight of pre-emption in case Great Bri- 
n should dispose of it. Many nego- 
ciations were ed ; many offers of 
— and of places to be exchan 


Gibraltar on-the 13th of February in 
1727; but this, which was the twelfth 
8 and under the conduct of the mar- 
quis de las Torras, was, like the former, 
spirited and fruitless. 
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The last, which is the thirteenth siege, they come 
continued hy seme for three years, it giving token of 
having been invested by sea and land in nor ever was that pleasan 
July, 1779s by sea under the command welcome than on a still 
of Barcelo, and by land under Don November morning, 
Juan de Mendoza ; the pre- 
sented to Europe a picture of the most 
gallant defence. They resisted the efforts the sere leaves dangling on 
Ay — numerous and best equipped po and motionless 

of besiegers that perhaps ever beset eys, children, geese 
any fortreas. The British fleets annually 
ieved the garrison, and on the only melancholy as some cf 
occasion they were opposed, had the places in 
glory to gain a signal vi over the peal seemed at once to break 
enemy’s fleet. . R. Y. and to awaken sound, and life, and mo- 





But, ah! to me they shine more chastely bright, Mekearedieenreh picne my a+ of 
of our village beaux had seen, as 


village beaux are apt to be on such occa- 
MUTUAL HEARTS. i Pi 


Spangling the icy robe that wraps thy breast. 


SONNET TO WINTER. as up one of the most active MI 

Powsn of the awful wind, whose hollow blast ‘Passions = ae, ao eae fat 
Hurls desolation wide, thy sway 1 hail! the rational tt 

_ Thou o'er the scene around canst beauties cast, from torpor induced by the season ah, 
Superior far to aught that Summer's gale and the weather at the thrilling touch 
Can, in the ripening year, to bloem awake. of — Never was a completer hy 
To view thy majesty, the cheerful tale, uzzle. er in our village had it 
The dance, the festive song, I, pleased, forsake; heard that a wedding was expected ; no Na 
And here, thy power and thy attractions own, ynaccustomed conveyance, from @ coach oF 
Now the paie regent ot thy uplendid night to a wheel-barrow, had been observed “4 
Popa = her an rays the crn — ing up the vicarage ‘lane; bans & 
ii r beams on Summer’s mantle light, * He: 
Richly they gild chill Autumn’s yrortene ne been published in church—no mar- ‘4 








sions, smir and fidgetty; none of P 

Two mutual hearts are like the rills, our vi “belles ashamed and shy. It ict 

Ta solitude when single, - was a most animating pozale s and re. ig 
That wander from the moorland hills of the weather, the goatips yy 

In river-streams to mingle ; of the street—in other words, half m 
And then along the fertile vale, inhabitants—gathered in knots y 
pa heels Denti with Remeasns pened, and clusters, to discuss flirtations and NS: 

ey heave their billows to the gale, calculate’ bilities. F's} 

Untroubled and untainted. Still the 1 ily on, and e 
Two mutual hearts are like the stars still the pleasant game of guessing conti- rH 

That aid each others’ shining, nued, until the appearance of a well- re 
When gates of day the evening bars, known, but most unsuspected equ a 

<7 cametiornd women sae + descending the hill from the church, id 
And through the long and lonesome night, shewing diml the the most z 

That spreads its pall of sadness, — ts y ‘ r 
They mingle their ethereal light, unequivocal signs of bridal 9 a. ¥ 

To Gill the world with gladness. pli —— y - —_ which wl “ 
Two mutual hearts are like the fowers pe ee me oo spans st 

That (wine themselves together, the new-married couple being te 
When morning sends the drenching showers, re rani t unlikel P to t i 
aad Gongh hey hari tey mast atsimony in the whole neighbourbood 

oug! 

They will ds me tk only two whose names had never 
But sink together to the dust, come in question during the discussion, 

Together lie for ever. both bride and ee having ~ 

long considered the most confirmed 
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side. 
Master Jacob ‘Frost is an itinerant 
sigan chapman, moa nn on Po —_ 
A NEW-MARRIED COUPLE. {fants Berks, and Oxon, with a noisy 
THEXE is no pleasanter country sound lumbering cart full of panniers, contain. 
than that of a peal of village bells, as ing the s commodities of 
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fruit and fish, driving during :the:sum- 
Mer a regular and profitable barter be- 
tween. the. coast on.one side of us and the 
cherry country, on ; the other. 
live about sayy 5 1 between these two ~ 
treme , points is peregrination, have 
the benefit of both. kinds of merchandize 
going. and, comi 


does not know Master Frost’s heavy cart 
and old: g 


grey mare half. a mile off, as well : 


as the stentorian cry of.‘‘ Cherries, crabs, 
and..salmon,” sometimes ‘pickled and 
sometimes fresh, with which he makes 
the common and. village re-echo ;. for, 
with, an indefatigable perseverance, .he 
cries, his goods: along. the whole line of 
road, picking up eustamers where a man 


of less.experience would: despair, and so; 


used to utter those sounds whilst —— 
ing. beside his. rumbling -equipage,: that 
Pye not be at all eae if he 
were to cry *¢ Cherries—salmon ! salmon 
—cherties !” in hissleep. | As to fatigue, 
that, is entirely out.of the question. Ja- 
cob, is a man of' iron; a tall, lean, gaunt 
figure, all bone’ and sinew, constantly 
clad in a light brown jacket with breeches 
to. mateh, jong leather — and a 
leather cap > his face and hair tanned by 
constant exposure to the weather into a 
tint.so nearly resembling his vestments 
thai he looks all of a colour, like the 
Statue ghost in Don Giovanni, although 
the :hue. be different from that renowned 
spectre-Jacob being a brown man. Per- 
haps Master. Peter in Don Quixote, him 
of. the'ape and the chamoy doublet, were 
the. aptericomparison; or, with all: re- 
verence be it spoken, the ape himself. 
Hisiwisage is'spare, and lean, and satur- 
ninegvenlivened by: a slight cast’ in the 
dexter-eye,) and. diversified by a partial 
loss of: his teeth; all those on the left 
hand: having «been knocked out by a 
cricket-ball; which, aided by the before 
mentioned obliquity of vision, gives a 
peculiar one-sided expression to his phy- 


si ’e 

His magne is well hung and oily,’ as 
suits -his: vocation. No better man at a 
bargain than: Master Frost: he would 
persuade you that brill was turbot, and 
that black cherries were Maydukes; and 
yet, to be an itinerant vender of fish, the 
rogue hath a conscience. to bate 
him down,’ and ‘he cheats you without 
scruple or mercy; but put him on his 
honour, and he shall deal as fairly with 
— as the bonestest man in eo 

either doth he ever impose on children, 
with whom,’ in the matter of shrimps, 
perriwinkles, nuts and apples, and such 
boyish ware, he hath frequent traffic. He 
is liberal to the urchins; and I have 


We.who- 


3 and there is not a: 
man,,,woman, or child, in the parish who 
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sometimes. been amused to see the Wat 
Tyler and Robin Hood kind of spirit 
with which he will:fiing to some’ wistful 
penniless brat; the identical handful of. 
cherries which, at the risk of his character 
and his customer, he hath cribbed from 
the scales, when weighing out a long. 
contested bargairi with some clamorous 
housewife. 

Also he is an approved judge and de. 
voted lover of country sports; attends all 
pear czeets, donkey-races, wrestlings, and 
cricket-matches, an amateur and arbiter 
cf the very first water. At every revel or 
Maying within six miles of his beat, may 
Master Frost be seen, pretending to the 
world, and doubtless to his own conscience, 
(for of all lies: those that one tells to that 
stern monitor are the most frequent), that 
he is only: there in the way of business; 
whilst in«teality the cart, and the old 
white mare,-who perfectly understands 
the affair; may generally be found in 
happy quictude under some shady hedge ; 
whilst a black sheep-dog, his constant and 
trusty follower, keeps guard over the pan. 
niers, Master Frost himself being seated 
in full state amidst the thickest of the 
throng, gravest of umpires, most impar- 
tial and learned of referees, utterly obli- 
vious of cart and horse, panniers and 
sheep-dog. The veriest old woman that 
ever stood before a stall, or carried a fruit- 
basket, would beat our shrewd merchant 
out of the field on such a day as that ; he 
hath not even time to bestow a dole on 
his usual pensioners the children. Un- 
profitable days to him, of a surety, so far 
as blameless pleasure can be called un- 
profitable ; but it is worth something to 
a spectator to behold. him in his glory, to 
see the earnest gravity, the solemn im- 
portance with which e will ponder the 
rival claims of two runners tied in sacks, 
or two grinners through a horse-collar. 

Such were the'habits, the business, and 
the amusements of our old acquaintance, 
Master Frost. Home he had none, nor 
family, save the old sheep-dog and the 
old grey horse, who lived like himself, 
on the road, for it was his frequent boast 
that he never entered a house, but ate, 
drank and slept in the cart, his only 
Fem a Who would ever have 
dreamt of Jacob’s marrying! And yet 
he it is that has just driven down the vi- 
carage lane, seated in, not walking beside, 
that rumbling conveyznce, the mare and 
the sheep-dog decked in white satin fa- 
vours, already somewhat soiled, and won- 
dering at their own finery ; himself adorned 
in a new suit of brown exactly of the old 
cut, adding by a smirk and a wink to the 
usual knowingness of his squinting visage. 
There he goes, a happy bridegroom, per- 
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ceiving and enjoying the wonder that he 
has caused, and chuckling over it in low 
whispers to his fair bride, whose marriage 
seems to the puzzled villagers more asto- 
nishing still. 

In one corner of an and soli- 

green, communicating by intricate 
a seldom-trodden paar a” 
chain of commons, stands a thatched an 
whitewashed cottage, whose little dovecot 
windows, 9 chimneys, and buney 
suckled porch, stand out plotcce 
from a richly-wooded back d ; whilst 
a magnificent yew-tree, and a clear bright 
pond on one side of the house, and a 
clump of horse-chestnuts overhangi 
some low weather-stained outbuildings 
on the other, form eT aN assem- 
blage of objects that: would tempt the 
pencil of a landscape-painter, ever 
painter could penetrate to a nook so ut- 
terly obscure. There is no road across 
the green, but a well-trodden footpath 
leads to the door of the dwelling, which 
the sign of a Bell suspended from the 
yew-tree, and a-board over the door an- 
nouncing “* Hester Hewit’s home-brewed 
Beer,” te to be a small public-house. 

Every body is surprised to see even the 
humblest village hostel in such a situa- 
tion; but the Bell is in reality a house 
of great resort, not only on account of 
Hester’s home-brewed, which is said to 
be the best ule in the county, but because, 
in point of fact, that apparently lonely 
and trackless common is the very high 
road of the drovers who come from dif- 
ferent points of the west to the great mart, 
London. Seldom would that green be 
found without a flock of Welsh sheep, 
foot-sore and weary, and yet tempted into 
gtazing by the short fine grass dispersed 
over its surface ; or a drove of gaunt Irish 
pss sleeping in a corner, or a score of 

vonshire cows straggling in all direc. 
tions, picking the long grass from the 
surrounding ditches ; whilst dog and man, 
shepherd and drover, might be seen bask- 
ing in the sun before the poreh, or stretched 
on the settles by the fire, according to the 
weather and the season. 

The damsel who, assisted by an old 
Chelsea pensioner minus a leg, and fol- 
lowed by a little stunted red-haired parish 

l and a huge tabby cat, presided over 

flourishing hostelry, was a spinster 
of some fifty ycars standing, with a repu- 
tation as upright as her person ; a woman 
of slow speech and civil demeanour, neat, 
prim, precise, and orderly, stiff-starched 
and strait-laced as any maiden gentle- 
woman within a hundred miles. In her 
youth she must have been handsome; 
even now, abstract the exceeding prim- 
hess, the pursed-up mouth and the bolt 
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upright carriage, and Hester is far from 
— for her complexion is delicate 
and her features are regular. And Hes- 
ter, besides her comeliness and her good 
ale, is well to do in the world, has money 
in the stocks, some seventy pounds, a for- 
tune in furniture, feather-beds, mattresses, 
tables, presses and chairs of shining wal- 
nhut-tree, to say nothing of a store of home- 
spun linen, and the united wardrobes of 

maiden aunts. A wealthy damsel 
was Hester, and her suitors must probably 
have. exceeded in number and boldness 
those. of:any lady in the land. Welsh 
drovers, Scotch pedlars, shepherds from 


ing Salisbury-plain, and pig-drivers from Ire- 
land—all These’ he ne resisted for five- 


and-thirty years, determined to live and 
die “in si ess,” and * leave 
the world no copy.” 

And she it is whom Jacob has won, 
from Scotchman and {rishman, pig-dealer 
and shepherd, she who now sits at his 
side in suber finery, a demure and blush- 
ing bride ! Who would ever have thought 
of Hester’s marrying! And when can 
the wooing have been? And how will 
be goon together? Wall Master Frost 
still travel the country, or will he sink 
quietly into the landlord of the Bell ? 
And was the match for love or for money ? 
And what will become of the lame ostler ? 
And how will Jacob's sheep-dog agree 
with Hester’s cat? These, and a thou- 
sand such, are the questions of the village, 
whilst the bells ring merrily, and the 
new-married couple wend ably home. 

Monthly Magazine. 


SCULPTURE. 


Burr few persons have a correct idea of 
the progress of a sculptor in his work ; 
the general notion is, that he falls on a 
block of marble and chisels it away till 
he has made it into a statue. But in 
reality the sculptor begins on much more 
ductile pehees than marble. He first 
forms a model in clay, and this is entirely 
the work of his own hands; but before 
he begins the statue is perfectly imagined, 
and the figure in visionary form is com- 
plete before him. When finished, a 
cast is taken from the model by the sculp~ 
tor’s assistants, which is dotted over with 
black points at regular interval to guide 
the workmen. From this model they 
begin to work, and having reduced the 
block of marble into form and made it a 
rough-hewn statue, the sculptor himself 
resumes his labours. The exterior sur- 
face, as it were, is his to form and per- 
fect, and it is at last polished with pu- 
mice stone. 
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Cross and Sell at Bumpking Reps. 


(For the Mirror. » 


Bumpxine Leys is a small village, dis- 
tant but a few miles south-east of the 
ancient town of Ludlow, in Shropshire. 
The ee ae tee ee 
Tremar' specimen of antiquity —a 
Cross and Well, but of which no histori- 
cal notice can be obtained. remark. 
able relic stands at the end of the 5 
at the turn of the lane leading to Mr. 
Stapleton’s plantations, and was rome | 
erected by the monks about the fourteen 

century, as the ruins of a convent are still 
standing at the entrance of Leys; and in 
various spots throughout England do we 
find these pious commemorations of the 
discovery of water springs. Upon the 
cross is an inscription, but which is ille- 
gible ; faint traces of it, however, may be 
seen, as the above faithful engraving re- 
presents. J. B. P. 





Reminiscences, 
No. XVIII. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


Jouwnson’s Dictionary is on the table ; 
it reminds me of something I have been 
told respecting the ponderous lexicogra- 
pher, which, in my belief, has never yet 
been Boswellized. The writer of the life 
of Young, in Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets,” who died about tem years ago, told 
me that the doctor was always willing to 
liaten-to the li compositions of his 
friends, and afford his advice in correcting 
them., Many requests of this nature were 
made to him; if they were made from 
perzons whom he knew, and of whose ta- 
lents he had the smallest opinion, he never 
slighted them ; but he would crush with 
scorn the self-opiniated tyro. This gen- 
tleman was one day reading, to Johnson 
an rticle he had penned for publication ; 
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it was in the year 1779. Johnson sud- 
denly stopped him at a he came 
to, in which the word ‘ with” was re. 


ted too often, and, a at him in 

is severe way, said, a “4 know not 
how you will manage to finish your paper; 
for I tell you without ‘ with,’ thaogh 
with ‘without’ or with ‘with,’ if you 
prefer it, that I shall withstand your using 
‘with’ or ‘ without’ more than five times 
in any other sentence.” 

The gentleman from whom I had the 
foregoing anecdote, also said, that drink. 
ing tea with Johnson, at the house of the 
blind poetess, Mrs. Williams, on the 31st 
of December, 1779, the doctor got u 
after finishing his twelfth cup of tea, 
addressed him :—‘* Well, sir, guod night, 
and a happy new year to us all to-mor- 
row! Poor Garrick’s curtain is dropped, 
and the learned Bishop Warburton’s pen 
is at rest. Where shall we all be in an- 
other twelvemonth? There’s another 
worn-out eg added to the cast-oi? ward- 
robe of old Time, or rather to the rich 
stores of some present Tacitus or future 
Herodotus! As to you, my young fri 
while you are walking home, sum up 
that you or others have done, right or 
wrong, in the course of the past year, rub 
out the old score, and to-morrow morning 
begin a wiser one.” 

I remember one day asking Wolcot if 
he had known Johnson. He told me he 
had been in his company, I think at Ply- 
mouth. ‘* Every: body,” saic Wolcot, 
‘6 was in awe of hir); and I confess I 
felt some awe too, yet I determined to say 
something ; and recollecting to have heard 
that he was fond of contradicting tne opi- 
nions of others, even when he thought as 
they did, I laid a trap to discover whether 
this rumour about him was right. Watch- 
ing my time, I said, ‘I think, Dr. John- 
son, that picture of Reynolds is one of 
the best he ever painted.’—* Sir, I differ 
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3_I think it is one of 
his worst, sir!”” Wolcot was silent. 


BARON TRENCK. 


A FRIEND has just sent to me to borrow 
the * Life of Baron Trenck.” 


man. I remember some years ago meet- ley 


in the garden of the Luxembourg 
Bile in Bests, with Count dn Root 


hiny well; they were fellow-captives in 
the prison of St. Lazare during the French 
revolution, pending which, as is well 
known, Trenck was guillotined. Trenck 


it; and re 

room upon Paris, of which the gaolers 
’ could not discover the source, were circu- 
lated in the prison. This indiscreet con- 
duct was fatal to him. Not long before 
the downfall of the party in power, in- 
deed, as 1 recollect, but afew days, Trenck 
indiscreetly boasted that he had commu- 
nications with persons outside the walls 
of the gaol, and that he knew every thing 
going on there. The prisoners were 
pleased at the hopes y ~ them of being 
speedily liberated. e turnkeys were 
incessantly labouring to discover the ori- 
of these rumours. Early one morn- 
Trenck again set the prison in an 
uproar, by asserting that deliverance was 
at hand, for he had that day received in- 
telligence of the Prussians being then 
only two or three leagues from Paris. 
He even gave a detail of their numbers 
movements. Unfortunately, some 

of the prisoners recollected that the gates 
were not yet opened, and that no commu- 
nication with the exterior could possibly 
take soearly. This staggering fact 
was bruited about, and the ears 
of the gaolers. He was taken from the 
prison, tried, and executed the next day. 
His remains were interred in a spot of 
ground, forty feet square, near the Rue 
St. Antoine, which had been a garden to 
@ convent, and where, in about a year 
preceding June, 1794, no less than one 
thousand, two hundred and ninety-eight 
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bodies were deposited with layers of lime, 
victims to the revoluti tribunat. 
The prisoners whom Trenck had left be- 
hind were liberated by the downfall of 
the government; and would have 


in fact,” as novelists say, than true in 
their details. The book is a most enter- 
taining one notwithstanding. 


LORD ELDON. 


seat.”—“ Q, by Jove,” said Scott, “I 
shall soon follow you ; if not to take or- 
ders, as I have not, like you, a Thurlow 
for a friend, at best to be a country coun- 
sel in some corner of my native county.” 
ss bes Scott,” said I, * you ——- 
tainly do wrong; your perseverance 
talents will carry Ba through by and by. 
pearance whch he pettality fay len 
pearance whi e ity of my 
was pleased to think I made with my 
first in the Court of . As to 
you, my friend, you have never yet had 
any briefs ; perhaps the first will be fol. 
lowed by such success-as Alleyne de- 
served to have found after the Negro 
cause, and as Erskine both deserves and 
finds after the Greenwich Hospital cause.” 
Thus Scott and I talked in 1781. Twenty 
years after Scott was lord chancellor in 
reality, making good, indeed, that there 
is “ a tide in the affairs of men.” 

New Monthly Magasine. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals, 


BOARD AND LODGING. 
(Concluded from page 379. ) 


READER, have you ever moralized ? : If 
not, this moment shelter your cranium in 
a hat, and take:a street ramble, glancing 
attentively as you pass’ at the multitadi- 
nous phizzes you meet—every ore -will 
have its moral. For itistance, if you pers 
ceive a man with canine features, and a 
selfish tacitnes’s’ of expression, put him 
down as an unworthy scaundrel, and mo- 
ralize on .cupidity..and. its miseries. If 
you see an eye replete with tears, hanging 
reluctantly on the eyelids, as snow-flakes 
Feature haowsng’ integrin griaiane oro 
feature iting into grim -or a 
peevish body just risen’ from a@ sprawl on 
the pavement—draw this moral réflection 
from their several viseges, that’ sorrows 
are certain, though accidental, and though 
your blocd is now warmed with joy, and 
your heart beats lightly as a sunbeam on 
the slumbering wave, you may be pattly 
or entitely murdered before you get home 
—your eye be whipped out by some 
coacinnan’s -mastigoferous skill, or you 
may be deposited under a wheel, or 
jammed into nothingness by a tumbling 
mansion. Once more, if you meet a gay 
fellow, with a wotm-eaten face and 
languid dreaminess of aspect—or an old 
of fashion, wrinkled to her eyes, and 
painted like a sign-board—you cannot 
choose but to moralize here, and silently 
uote Solomon, * There is a time for all 
ings,’’.and rotting jaws are more into- 
lerable than the sternest pangs of unde- 
served'woe, Now don’t imagine this is 
another start from the subject; I mo- 
ralized in this way as I strutted, somewhat 
tired, to the'next applicant to our adver. 
i ahd the approaching issue will 
prove what I have remarked above, that 
** sorrows are accidental.” 

* Shew them up, Anne !—shew them 
up, Anne! and see that they wipe their 
shoes; d’ye hear, you stupid creature ?” 
cried a querulous voice, as we stood wait- 
ing at the end of a‘dark passage. ‘* Shew 
them up, Anne! wipe their shoes,” &c. 
I muttered to myself as I climbed the 
stairs, for it was impossible to walk lol- 
lingly up them; they were almost as 
much on the acclivity as the sides of the 
Chimboracco mountain, or (I hate exag- 
gerations) as the ladders which hang from 
the entrances to hay-lofts. ‘The staircase 
was such as becomes old maids, long, nar- 
row, and glocmy. There was, too, a 
freeziug preciseness, with uch meanness, 
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in her little pinched drawing-room. E: 
object appeared glued to its tenant 
cepting four cate. seated on the backs of 
chairs in different. parts of the room, and 
exchanging, amatory: ogles.. The: fire. 
screens appeared like: naughty children 
put'in ‘the corner 3a work-box that was 
never:; opened stood on: the table, and 
china tea-cups of the ancient style were 
reposing on the mantel-piece.' You might 
have imagined from the neatness of the 
room, that no human ‘beitig, except the 
owner, disturbed the sanctified regularity 
of her chamber. The chairs were'solemn 
as statues, and I verily believe there was 
not 4 crumb on the: or a speck on 
the window, to attract the attention of a 
fly-+but flies, I am. aware, were out: of 
fashion, so their absence alone did not 
bode ‘a famine. And -where-is the old 
maid during this time? Why ! shewas 
spooning soine mixture in a golden-hued 
saucepai, and just. finished a stir when 
we appeared. know: not if there bea 
curse connected with the skins of old 
maids, nor am I quite certain that they 
deserve one; but there is a fretfulness in 
the hues of their countenance, a dark dis. 
tempered expression of mingled feelings 
about it, when they are verging to: two. 
score and ten, that cannot be mistaken. 
I wish Government would lay a tax on 
old maids, instead of windows ard hair- 
powder ! 

‘¢ My dear beauty !—pray be seated, 
sir. You sweet beauty !—will you ap- 
proach the fire, gentlemen?” Beauty ! 
where was the beauty ? Dapper and my- 
self were very far from being Apollos, 
and there was not a glimpse of beauty in 
herself. What could she mean? Why, 
she was soothing a capricious, groaning, 
half tail-less poodle, that was fretting 
himself on the carpet before her, and in- 
dulging meagrims o’er a saucer of milk! 
I took my chair, looked frowningly st 
“ Beauty!” then at the mistress, and 
listened to the following overture, while 
the speaker presided over the deg-caudle: 
‘¢ I presume you are the gentlemen whose 
advertisement I answered ?”—T'wo full- 
neck bends from both of us satisfied her, 
and she continued :—“ Being single, and 
residing in a house somewhat too capa- 
cious for my occupation, I should have 
no objection to permit two reputable gen- 
tlemen to domesticate in my parlour ; @ 
sofa-bed could be managed in the sitting 
one, and the other would be left to your 
mutual selection. Being of a quiet dis- 
position myself, I should expect that the 
lodgers would be peaceable and order—” 
* As I live, here’s an enormous toad !” 
screamed Dapper, while something rat- 
tled like an empty box agaist’ the oppo- 
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site-wall... The old maid turned awful ; 
it-was the partner* of her bed, her beloved 
tortdise, that. frightened Dapper had 
kicked. unwittingly from his feet! The 
hot fell from her hand ; the poodle 

4 the lady, in her haste to turn 
round, fell over a chair ; and all the:cats 
frisked up their tails, and scampered round 
the room like wild horses! Such a scene 
admitted of-no delay. I snatehed my 
hats ‘hauled Dapper after me; cleared 
the stairs with - — ree He and 
speedily unbur . a long- 
restrained laugh at he. chee side of the 
stteet-door ! 

\We had now ‘given five personal an- 
éwers, and were unsuccessful in either. 
Whata bore it is to be lodging-hunting ! 
There’s the trouble of getting new ones, 
and quitting old ones; most of all, the 

of packing, cleansing, and se- 
caring all one’s ‘* goods and chattels,” 
which become, as it were, partial to their 
accustomed situations, and seem loath to 
be fixed in new ones. The reader will 
perceive from this, that I was annoyed 
with my labours, and half wished I had 
not disagreed with Mrs. Ramsbottom. 
Our last call was on a diseased bachelor. 
We found him pillowed in an armed 
chair, with flanneled legs, swelling on a 
stool. He was ail over gout, round as a 
mpkin, and evidently laboured dread- 
y under phlegmatic uneasiness. ** Poor 
Y? thought J, ‘thou hast been 
busy at the bottle, and many a luscious 
sip of wine has juiced those lips, now 
hed with the fever of malady!” 
hat a contrast was this room to the one 
wé had just left! Here were strewed all 
themesses which distinguish the cham- 
bersof invalids. It was a bed-room with- 
outa bed. Medicinal slops and drafts, 
pill-boxes and mortars, and dismissed 
bandages, were scattered round us. A 
nurse, almost as bronzed in face as the 
table she ‘attempted to clear, whimpered 
an excuse for the “state the room was 
iny” and then quietly arranged her body 
ina retired seat. 

How d’ye do, gentlemen ?” was the 
pee <d salutztion from the bache- 

» “© Don’t frown at me for being the 
victim’ of this cursed gout—O Lord ! 
Durse, rub down this leg, and pour out 
some stuff from yonder vial—hope you 
never have the gout, gentlemen ? ‘tis a 
horrible victimizing complaint.”—* Ter- 
libly'so, sir. Pray what are the rooms 

coiveniences we could have here as 
boarders and lodgers ? We call in reply 
to your letter received yesterday.” — 

* Tp some this. may appear an improbability ; 
but fact has been proved by the wriier be- 
youd the admission of a doubt? 
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* Rooms ! sh} oh! I beg pardon. Why, 
let me see. Nurse could make : your 
breakfasts and tea; ow as for dinners 
you young sprigs, with lightsome limbs, 
and otk can easily attend to this, I’ll 
warrant me. There’s an attic and a par- 
lour; the furniture, to be sure, is not over 
handsome ; but Melly could brighter. up 
the chairs, and hang up a looking-glass. 
You young sprigs don’t care about pomps 
and fine furniture, Ill warrant me. O 
Lord! nurse, rub down this other leg. 
Now, go down, and bring me my pocket- 
book, and Vil tell’ the gentlemen the 
terms.” Before ‘we had time ‘to object, 
nurse was flown. I liked the bachelor, 
but could not reconcile myself to the lodg- 
ing. A glance from Dapper translated 
his thoughts to me; and I rose with the 
excuse, sn we were ** fearful the accom- 
modations.were not just the thing.” The 
hour was late, and during our travels we 
had not stopped to attend to an appetite 
becoming somewhat ravenous: little did 
we think that we were doomed to ride 
home! Dap from some reason not 
since explained) bolted down stairs, with- 
out stopping to look before him. Just as 
I reached the second landing-place, a 
squall, a crash, and a clatter startled me. 
On arriving at the passage the noise was 
explained Dapper had tumbled blindly 
over the decrepit nurse, that was hobbling 
up with-a loaded waiter for some purpose, 
and had been fairly overturned in the 
road. The pocket-book was still clenched 
in one sprawling hand. Dapper did not 
escape ; his face bad pitched intoa basin 
of broth, and every feature was partially 
mustardized. ‘I'he sight would have been 
ridiculous had this been all; but he was 
bleeding profusely at the mouth, and the 
tickling pepper was in his eyes. I strained 
my back (o lift the old nurse on her legs ; 
helped Dapper to the door, and was seated 
in a hackney-coach just as the thump of 
the bachelor’s crutch was sounding for.an 
explanavten. ‘Thus ended our search for 
“ board and lodging.” We spoke not a 
word, **nor funeral note,” as we were 
rolled homewards ; and I thought Mrs. 
Rambottom’s door never smiled with such 
welcome 2s when we entered it on our re- 
turn. Dapper is hardly yet recovered 
from his fall, which occasioned a serious 
laceration ; and we have since determined 
to pay-Mrs. Ramsbottom, in preference 
to wandering once more * in search of 
board and lodging.” 
The Inspector. 
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TO DECEMBER. 
Tue passing year, all grey with hours, 
Ends, dull month, with thee ; 
Chilled his summer, dead bis flowers, 
Soon will his funeral be; 
Frost shall driuk up his latest breath, 
And tempests rock him into death. 


How he shivers! from his age 
All his leaves have faded, 
And his weary pilgrimage 
Ends ut last unaided 
By his own sun that dims its ray, 
To leave him dark in his decay. 


Hark ! through the air the wild storm bears 
In hollow sounds his doom, 

While scarce a star its pale course steers 
Athwart the sullen gloom, 

And Nature leaves him to his fate, 

To his grey hairs a cold ingrate. 


She goes to hail the coming year, 
Whose spring-flowers soon shall rise— 

Fool thus to shun an old friend’s bier, 
Nor wisely moralize 

On her own brow, where age is stealing, 

Many a scar of time revealing 


Quench'd volcanoes, rifted mountains, 
Oceans driven from land, 
Isles submerged, and dried up fountains, 
Empires whelmed in sand, 
What though her doom be yet untold,— 
Nature like time is waxing old ! 
New Monthly Magazine. 





A CONTENTED MAN. 
’ BY GEOFFRY CRAYON, GENT. 


{ WE are tempted torecur to the delightful 
pages of The Literary Souvenir, from 
which work we quoted at some length ifi 
our SUPPLEMENTARY NuMBER, con- 
taining an elaborate notice of the Annual 
Periodicals and Christmas Presents, pub- 
lished with a late Number of the Mrr- 
RoR, and give an admirable sketch, 
from the pen of Mr. Washington Irving, 
who, it will be remembered, is the author 
of the Sketch Book, and Bracebridge 
Hall. : 

In the garden of the Tuilleries there 
is a sunny corner, under the wall of a 
terrace which fronts the south. Along 
the wall is a range of benches command. 
ing a view of the walks and avenues 
of the garden. This genial nook is a 
place of great resort in the latter part of 
autumn, and in fine days in winter, as it 
seems to retain the flavour of departed 
summer. On a calm, bright morning, 
it is quite alive with oursery-maids and 
their playful little charges. Hither also 
resort a number of ancient ladies and 
gentlemen, who, with laudable thrift in 
small picasures and small expenses, for 
which the French are to be noted, come 
here to enjoy sunshine and save firewood. 


Here may often be seen some cavalier ot 
the old school, when the sunbeams have 
warmed his blood into something likes 
glow, fluttering about like a frost-bitten 
moth thawed before the fire, are, beored 
a feeble show of gallantry among the an. 
tiquated dames, and now and then 

the buxom nursery-maids with what 
might almost be mistaken for an air of 
libertinism. . 

Among the habitual frequenters of this 
place, 1 often remarked an old gen. 
tleman, whose dress was decidedly anti. 
revolutional. He wore the three-cornered 
cocked-hat of the ancien regime ; his 
hair was frizzed over each ear into ailes de 
pigeon, a style strongly savouring of 
Bourbonism ; and a queue stuck out be- 
hind, the loyalty of which was not to be 
disputed. is dress, though ancient, 

an air of — gentility, and I 
observed that he took his snuff out of an 
elegant though old-fashioned gold box, 
He appeared to be the most popular man 
on the walk. He had a compliment for 
every old lady, he kissed every child, and 
he patted every little dog on the head; 
for children and little dogs are very im- 
portant members of society in France. I 
must observe, however, he seldom 
kissed a child without, at the same time, 
pinching the nursery-maid’s cheek ; a 

Frenchman of the old school never for- 
gets his devoirs to the sex. 

I had taken a liking to this old gentle. 
man. There was an habitual expression 
of benevolence in his face, which I have 
very frequently remarked in these relics 
of the politer days of France. The con. 
stant interchange of those thousand little 
courtesies which imperceptibly sweeten 
life, have a happy effect upon the fea- 
tures, and spread a mellow evening charm 
over the wrinkles of old age. 

Where there is a favourable predispo- 
Sition, one.soon forms a /*ind of tacit in. 
timacy, by often meeting on the same 
walks. Once or twice I accommodated 
him with a bench, after which w: ‘ouched 
hats on passing each other; at length we 
got so far as to take a pinch of snuff to- 
gether out of his box, which is equivalent 
to eating salt together in the east; from 
that time our acquaintance was estab. 
lished. 

I now became his frequent com 


in his morning promenades, and derived © 


much amusement from his good-humour- 

ed remarks on men and manners. One ° 
morning, as we were strolling through 

an alley of the Tuilleries, with the au- 

tumnal breeze whirling the yellow leaves 

about our path, my companion fell into 

a peculiarly communicative vein, and 

gave me several particulars of his 
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ich effected so y 
stripped him of every- 
was secretly denounced by 
own steward during a sanguinary pe- 
riod of the Revolution, and a number ot 
the blood-hounds of the Convention were 
sent to arrest him. He received private 
in ce of their ques in time to 
is escape. He in’ England 
without money or friends, but considered 
himself singularly fortunate in having 
his head upon his shoulders ; several of 
his bours having been guillotined as 
a ent for being rich. 
he reached London he had but a 
louis in his pocket, and no prospect of 
getting another. Heate asolitary dinner 
on beef-steak, and was almost poisoned 
by port wine, which from its colour he 
had mistaken for claret. The dingy look 
of the chop-house, and of the little ma- 
hogany-coloured box in which he ate his 
dinner, contrasted sadly with the gy 
saloons of Paris. Everything looked 
foomy and disheartening. Poverty stared 
in the face; he turned over the few 
shillings he had of change ; did not know 
what was to become of fim 3 and—went 
to the theatre ! 

He took his seat in the pit, listened 
attentively to a tragedy of which he did 
not understand a word, and which seemed 
made up of fighting, and stabbing, and 
scene-shifting, and began to feel his spi- 
tits sinking within him; when, casting 
his eyes into the orchestra, ras ws oo 
surprise to recognise an old friend an 
neighbour in the very act of extorting 
music from a huge violoncello. 

As soon as the evening’s performance 
was over he ‘ap his friend on the 
shoulder ; they kissed each other on each 
cheek, and the musician took him home, 
and shared his lodgings with him. He 
had learned music as an accomplishment; 

his 72 om ter he = turned a4 

as a means of sup e procu: 

violin, offered himeelf to the orchestra, 
received, and again considered him- 
one of the most fortunate men upon 
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ere, therefore, he lived for many 
the ascendancy of the terrible 


up a semblance of 
centre of London. 
a miserable cheap 
r,: in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester-square, where they 
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were served,with a caricature of French 
cookery. They took their in 
St. James’s Park, and endeavoured to 
fancy it the Tuilleries; in short, they 
made thing _ pag ery } a ag to 
everythi ut.an English Sunday. In- 
deed the old le a saa to ines 
nothing to say against the English, 
whom he affirmed to be braves gens ; 
and he mingled so much among them, 
that at the end of twenty years he could 
speak their language almost well enough 
to be understood. 

The downfall of Napoleon was another 
epoch in his life. He had considered 
himself a fortunate man to make his 
escape penniless out of France, and he 
considered himself fortunate to be able 
to return penniless into it. It is true 
that he found his Parisian hotel had pass- 
ed through several hands during the 
vicissitudes of the times, so as to be be- 
yond the reach of recovery ; but then he 

ad been noticed ben tly by govern- 
ment, and had a pension of several hun- 
francs, upon which, with careful 
management, he lived independently, and 
as far as I could judge, happily. 

As his once splended hotel was now 
——s as a hotel garni, he hired a 
small chamber in the attic; it was but, 
as he said, changing his bed-room up 
two pair of stairs—he was still in his own 
house. His room was decorated with 
pictures of several beauties of former 
times, with whom he to have 
been on favourable terms; among them 
was a favourite opera-dancer; who had 
béen the admiration of Paris, at the 
breaking out of the Revolution. She had 
ey ae ae friend, and one of 
the few of his youthful favourites who 
had survived the lapse of time and its 
various vicissitudes. ‘They had renewed 
their acquaintance, and she now and then 
visited him + but the beautiful Psyche, 
once the fashion of the day and the idol 
of the parterre, was now a shrivelled 
little old woman, warped in the back, 
and with a hooked nose. 

The old gentleman was a devout at- 
tendant upon levees ; he was most zealous 
in his loyalty, and could not speak of 
the royal family without a burst of en- 
th for he still felt towards them 
as his companions in exile. As to his 
poverty, he made light of it, and indeed 

a good-humoured way of Tn 
himself for every cross and privation. If 
he had lost his chateau in the country, 
he had half a dozen royal > as it 
were, at his command. He had Ver- 
sailles and St. Cloud for his country re- 
sorts, and the shady alleys of the Tuil- 
leries and the Luxembourg for his town 
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recreation. Thus all his enades and 
relaxations were ificent, yet cost 


nothing. When I walk through these 
fine gardens, said he, I have only to 
fancy myself the owner of them, and 
they at: mine. All these gay crowds 
are my visitors, and 1 defy the grand 
scignior himself to hang 4 a@ greater va- 
riety of beauty. Nay, what is better, I 
have not the trouble of entertaining them. 
My estate is a perfect sans souci, where 
every one does as he pleases, and no one 
troubles the owner. All Paris is my 
theatre, and presents me with a continual 
spectacle. Ihave a table spread for me 
in every street, and thousands of waiters 
ready to fly at my bidding. When my 
servants have waited upon me, I pay 
them, discharge them, and there’s an 
end; I have no fears of their wronging 
or pilfering me when my back is turned. 
Upon the whole, said the old gentleman, 
with a smile of infinite -humour, 
when I think upon the various risks I 
have run, and the manner in which I 
have escaped them; when I recollect all 
that I have suffered, and consider all that 
I at present enjoy, I cannot but look 
upon myself as a man of singular good 
fortune. 

Such was, the brief history of this 
practical philosopher and it isa oo 
of many a Frenchman ruined by the Re- 
volution, ‘The French appear to have a 
greater facility than most men in accom- 
modating themselves to the reverses of 
life, and of extracting honey out of the 
bitter things of this world. The first 
shock of calamity is apt to overwhelm 
them, .but when it is once passed, their 
natural buoyancy of feeling soon brings 
them again to the surface. . This may be 
called the result of levity of character, 
but it answers the end of reconciling us 
to misfortune; and if it be not true phi- 
losophy, it is something almost as effica- 
cious. Ever since I have heard the story 
of my little Frenchman, I have trea- 
sured it up in my heart; and I thank 
my stars. I have at length found, what I 
had long considered as not to be found 
on earth-—a contented man. 


P.S.—There is no calculating on hu- 
man happiness. Since writing the fore. 
going, the law of indemnity, has. been 
passed, and my friend restored to'a great 
part of his fortune. I was absent oN 
Paris at the time, but on my return has- 
tened to congratulate him. £ found him 
magnificently lodged on the first floor of 
his hotel. I was ushered, by a servant 
in livery, through splendid saloons, to a 
cabinet richly furnished, where I found 
my little Frenchman, reclining on a 
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couch. He received me with his usuat 
cordiality ; but I saw the gaiety and be. 
nevolence of his countenance hed fled; 
he had an eye full of care and anxiety. 

I congratulated him on his gond for. 
tune. “ Good fortune?” echoed he; 
“bah! I have been plundered’ of a 
princely fortune, and they give me a 
pittance as an indemnity.” 

Alas! I found my late poor and con. 
tented friend one of the richest and most 
miserable men in Paris. Instead of re. 
joicing in the ample competency restored 
to him, he is daily repining at the super. 
fluity withheld. He no longer wanders 
in happy idleness about Paris, but is a 
repining attendant in the anti-chambers 
of ministers. His loyalty has evaporated 
with his gaiety ; he screws his mouth 
when the Bourbons are mentioned, and 
even shrugs his shoulders when he hears 
the praises of the king. In a word, he 
is one of the many philosophers undone 
by the law of indemnity, and his case is 
desperate, for I doubt wlicther even 
another reverse of fortune, which should 
restore him to poverty, could make him 
again a happy man. 


She Selector; 


CHOICE EXTRACYS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


ON MUSIC. 


ABOVE every other consideration, the 
greatest pains should be taken to inspire 
a right motive for the acquirement of 
music as an accomplishment — proper 
feelings to attend its exhibition, By most 
human beings it is considered as the most 
delightful art. For its own charms let it 
be cultivated ; for its power of pleasing 
let it be displayed. Impress strongly on 
the young mind, that it is for the plea- 
sure her performance bestows, not for the 
applause she receives, that she ought to 
be anxious—that it is not how well she 
plays, but how much she gratifies, that 
of consequence. It is elsewhere said, 
that the performer who can be thinking 
of the applause of listeners, instead of the 
harmony of her performance, may fancy 
herself of science and taste, but 
can have little of the true musical tact. 
Let it be carefully instilled into me 
of either sex, that a moderate knowl 
of music, with accuracy and taste, pro- 
duces more gratification to the listener, as 
well as to the performer, than the greatest 





Drilliancy of touch, and rapidity of exe- 


cution, without taste and accuracy. A 
girl of very moderate musical talent may 
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and sing to please reiatives and friends 
—the only persons she ought to desire for 
auditors. . 

Tioughts on Domestic Education. 





FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY. 


Ben Battie was a soldier bold, 
And used to war's alarms ; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 


Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, ‘‘ Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 
And the ‘ Forty-second foot !’” 


The army-surgeons made him timbs; 
Said he, ‘‘ They’re only pegs; 

But there’s as wooden members quite 
As represent my legs!” 


Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 
Her tiame was Nelly Gray ; 

So he went to pay her his devours, 
When he'd devour'd his pay! 


But when he call’d on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff ; 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 


* 0 Nelly Gray! O Nelly Gray! 
Is this your love so warm ? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Shou!d be more uniform !* 


Said she, I loved a soldier once, 
For he was blithe and brave; 

But [ will never have a mar 
With both legs in the grave! 


Before you had those timber toes, 
Your love } did allow: 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now !” 


**Q Nelly Gray! O Nelly Gray! 
For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty’s call 1 left my legs 
In Badaios's breaches !” 


“ Why then,” said she, “ you've lost the feet 
Of legs in war's alarms, 

And now you cannot wear your shoes 
Upon your feats of arms!” 


* O false and fickle Nelly Gray ! 
I know why you refuse ; 

Though I’ve no feet, some other man 
Js standing in my shoes! 


“ T-wish I ne’er had seen your face ; 
But now a long farewcll ! 

For you will be my death alas! 
You will not be my Nedi 1” 


Now when he went rrom Nelly Gray, 
His heart so heavy got, 

And life was such a burden grown, 
It made him take a knot! 


So round his melancholy neck 
‘A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the Line | 


One end he tie around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs; 

And, as his legs were off, of course 
He soon was off his legs! 


And there he hung till he was dead 
As any nail in town ; 

For though distress had eut him up, 
It could not cut bim down ! 


A dozen men sat on his corpse, 
To find out why he died; 
And they buried Ben in four cross-roads, 
With a stake in his inside! 
Whims and Oddities. 





DECEMBER AND MAY. 


“« Crabbed age and youth cannot live together.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Sato Nester to his pretty wife, quite sorrowful, 
one day, 

“ Why, dearest, will you shed in pearls those 
lovely eyes away ? 

You ought to be more fortified.”—‘‘ Ah, brute, 
be quiet, do; 

I kuow I'm not so fortified, nor fiftyfied, as you! 


“* Oh, men are vile deceivers all, as tL have ever 
heard, 

You'd die for me, you swore, and I—I took you 
at your word ; - 

I was a tradesman’s widow then—a pretty change 
I've made, 

‘lo live and die the wife of one, a widower by 
trade!” 


“Come, come, my dear, these flighty airs de- 
clare, in sober truth, 

You want as much in age, indeed, as I can want 
in youth ; 

Besides, you said you liked old men, though now 
at me you huff.” 

«* Why, yes,” she said, ‘‘ and so I do—but you're 
not old enough !” 


“« Come, come, my dear, let’s make it up, and 
have a quiet hive ; 

I'll be the best of men—I mean, I'll be the best 
alive! 

Your grieving so will kill me, for it cuts me to 
to the core.” 

T thank ye, sir, for telling me—for now I'll 
grieve the more !” 

Ibid. 





THE MISERIES OF SHIPBOARD. 


Durine the last three days the motion 
of the Leviathan was: as to the 
temper as the humours of a scolding wife. 
Standing or walking, unsupported by some 
immovable stay, was as impracticable as 
progression to an infant; and even the 
consolation of sitting at rest was denied 
us. _ More than once, when, during a de- 
ceitful truce, we had arranged ourselves 
round the stove, to dry our mittens and 
renew our warmth, hasa sudden lift on one 
te unshipped usall, and tumbled us, men 
and chairs, cats, mittens, mu: ts, and 
fire-irons, to the lowest level. P Woe to 
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him thus caught in an unlucky position, 
for bumps and bruises, and a Sesell 
little inexplicable miseries, were the pu- 
nishment of being surprised off guard. 
He who sat himself down to wie ~— 
precaution, would perhaps, in @ se- 
cond, behold his ink-stand roll, pouring 
out its sable fluid into the farther corner 
of the cabin—his paper gliding after it, 
as if eager to wipe up the black streams 
which should have been its own—his 
knife leap into the fire—his pen whisked 
off, heaven only knows where, and his 
ut who.can talk of patience 
on such occasions? He may hurry to 
‘these mischances if he will, and 
when he has to resettle himself, 
in hopes of continuing his occupation, an 
ominous shout, followed by a long shriek- 
ing groan of yards and cordage, bursts 
upon his ear, and announces that the shi 
is put upon another tack,—a fact whi 
the immediate elevation of that side on 
which he had humbly seated himself, as 
being the lowest and least liable to incon- 
venience, confirms. Then, while he rides 


pas y Rctwh-y upper of the table, 
as if on the ridge of a house, 
and endeavours to improve every momen- 
tary lull, by irscribing a word or a line, 
comes one of those horrid kicks beneath 
the weather quarter, and almost jerks his 
pian sockets, or at least runs 
h as if in forced “—" | * through 
all his graphic labours. What at first 
might pass for Arabic or Persian, or for 
an arrow-headed manuscript from Per- 
be ore then appears not only far less in- 

igible, but as if intentionally scratched 
out; or, should he be in the act of deli- 
neating a bird or beast, or mass of ice, he 
will find himself compelled to mark down 
sundry outlines, which convert his sketch 
into some fearful object of non-existence. 
Those whom curiosity has tempted to in- 
spect my MS., indited under such ease- 
destroying circumstances, will comprehend 
the reality of what I here describe ; but 
those who have attempted to read them, 
have indeed J erm ny of my sufferings.— 
Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. 


She Gatherer. 


©! am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff. ”— Wootton 


as from a learned work of M. 
4idSng vn reaped Sed 
the les, more or fect, of 


937 Asiatic. 587 European, 276 African, 
American languages and dia- 





and 1,264 
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On the Ball-room a the Tenth 
Hussars being profusely decked with 
laurel.* 


SotprErs! how ill-advised in you to 


raise 
The other night, so vast a bower of bays, 
Kew had there been, we might perhaps 
aave thought, 
They were the laurels you had won, not 
bought. 
* At the ball given by the officers of that regi- 


ment in Dublin, to the Marchioness of London- 
derry. 





SIGNIFICANT NAMES, 
THE following were the names of Gar. 
deners, living in the city and suburbs of 
Winchester, about the year 1777 :— 
Kine, Prince, Due, Ear, 
Bisnop, Lorn, and Knicnt ; andat 
that time, Mr. Mountain, Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Cave, Mrs. Vale, and Mr. Marsh, 
coul’ have united their vouchers with 
= ty. pe mh Mr. Lover, Mr. 
ayter, Mr. Stiff, Mr. Strong, Mr. 
Small,’ Mr. Gold, Mr. Silver, Mr. 
Penny, and Mr. Dollar. Mr. Riding, 
Mr. Walker, with Messrs. Brown, Green, 
and White, cum multis aliis. 





To a person who ted to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson that he not been a oerey- 
man, because he considered the life of a 
clergyman an easy and-comfortable one, 
the doctor made this reply :—<‘ The life 
of a conscientious clergyman is not easy. 
I have always considered a ’ as 
the father of a larger family than he is 
able to maintain. No, sir, I do not envy 
a clergyman’s life as an easy life ; nor do 
I envy the clergyman who makes it an 
easy life.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are extremely oblige’ for the MSS. for- 
warded by our zealous contributor, M. L. B. 

Beppo shall be placed in the desired niche. 

The following communications have reached 
us, and all of them shall have immediate atten- 
tion, and an early answer as to their fitness for 
publication :— Antiquarius ; Y ; Lines written 
after visiting the Diorama ; C.C.J ; E. Clarke; 
Francis John ; Guibert; G. F. F.; Harry W.; 
Sagittarius; W.B.C.; G.T.; H. W. Dew- 
hurst; J. Ls; W.G. Bennion; J. D. G—r; 
W. G. 4—n; Delta; Y.Z.; K.; and W. R. 
Birt. 

Stanzas by W.; Fee the Second; C. E.R., 
Nana laa of Susan, are inadmis- 


Julian's lines were too incorrect for insertion 
in our columns. 
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